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fpreads on the furface of the ground and • 

tion, is of an afh colour-w d ’ when m Perfec- 

and becomes of a dark colour. ’ * Sr ° WS ° ld > k /J ters > 

Li very. n.f. [from livrer, French.] 
l. 1 he act of giving or taking poiTelfion. 

You do wrongfully feize Hereford’s right. 

Call in his letters patents that he hath 
£y his attorneys general to fue 

.. “ j i 7 , l “ 

3 ’ rn , of bein S kept at a certain rate. 

„„ What l,very is, we by common ufe in England know well 
rf’ nam ^y> tha ‘ It‘S an allowance ofhorfe meat • as 
they commonly ufe the word (tabling, as to keen ho?f« 11 
/.very; the which word, I guefs, is^derived ofCt “ 
delivering forth their nightly food; fo in great houfethe 
Wy .s faid to be fayed up for all night, that is, their even¬ 
ing allowance for drmk ; and livery is alfo called the upper 
weed whrch a ferwng man wears j fo called, I fuppofe, P for 
that it was delivered and taken from him at pieafore fo ft 

meTt Pa rt nt ’ t at \ y ‘! le WOrd tivery ' is thereP me ant horfe 
™ ^ b y * e co, g n y is underflood man’s meat. Some 

iay It is derived of com, for that they ufed in their coignies 
not only to take meat but money; but I rather think It is 
derwed ofthe Lrfh the which is a common ufe amongft 
landlords of the Infh to have a common fpending upon their 

m mk ’ 7l', obe ‘ n S con ?™ on 1 1 y hut tenants at will, they ufed 
to take of them what viduals they lift; for of viduaE they 
were wont to make a final! reckoning. Spenfer on Ireland. 

4. i he cloaths given to fervants. 

Mv mind for weeds your virtue’s livery wears. Sidney. 
Ferhaps they are by fo much the more loth to forfake this 
argument, for that it hath, though nothing elfe, yet the 
name of feripture, to give it fome kind of countenance more 
than the pretext of livery coats affordeth. Hooker. 

I think, it is our way. 

If we will keep in favour with the king, 

To be her men, and wear her livery. ° Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Yet do our hearts wear Timon’s livery , 

That fee I by our faces. Shakefp. Timon of Athens. 

Ev’ry lady cloath’d in white, 

And crown’d with oak and laurel ev’ry knio-ht, 

Are fervants to the leaf, by liveries known & 

Of innocence. Dryden’. r Flower and Leaf. 

On others mt reft her gay liv'ry flings, 

Int’reft that waves on party-colour’d wings; 

Turn’d to the fun lhe cafts a thoufand dyes. 

And as fhe turns the colours fall or rile. Dunciad. 

If your dinner mifearries, you were teized by the footmen 
coming into the kitchen ; and to prove it true, throw a ladle¬ 
ful of broth oil one or two of their liveries. Swift. 

5. A particular drefs; a garb worn as a token or confequence 
t)f any thing. 

Of fair Urania, fairer than a green. 

Proudly bedeck’d in April’s livery. Sidney. 

Miftake me not for my complexion 
The ftiadow’d livery of the burning fun. 

To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shakefp. 

At once came forth whatever creeps the ground, 

Infecft, or worm : thofe wav’d their limber fans. 

For wings, and fmalleft lineaments exadft. 

In all the liveries deck’d of fummer’s pride. 

With fpots of gold and purple, azure, green. Milton. 

Now came ftill evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her fober livery all things clad. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 
Li' VERYMAN. 71. f [livery and man.] 

1. One who wears a livery; a fervant of an inferior kind. 

The witnefles made oath, that they had heard fome of the 
liverymen frequently railing at their miftrefs. Arbuthnot. 

2. [In London.] A freeman of fome ftanding in a company. 
Lives, n.f [the plural of life.] 

So Ihort is life, that every peafant ftrives. 

In a farm houfe, or field, to have three lives. Donne. 
LFVID. adj. [lividus , Latin; livide, French.] Difcoloured, 
as with a blow; black and blue. 

It was a peftilent fever, not feated in the veins or hu¬ 
mours, for that there followed no carbuncles, no purple or 
livid fpots, the mafs of the blood not being tainted. Bacon. 
Upon my livid lips beftow a kifs : 

O envy not the dead, they feel not blifs ! Dryden. 

They beat their breafts with many a bruifing blow, 

Till they turn’d livid, and corrupt the fnow. Dryden. 
JAvi'dity. n.f. [lividile, French; from livid.] Decoloura¬ 
tion, as by a blow. 

The figns of a tendency to fuch a ftate, are darknefs or 
Uvidity of the countenance. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Li'Ving. n. f [from live.] 

1, Support; maintenances fortune on which one lives. 
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The Arcadians fought , i 

fuccour but in their hands - the own . pIace ’ having no 

Wcls* * W ‘ th ° Ut tnd % ^ body or other, 

2. Livelihood. L Rfrange's Fables. 

For ourfelves we may a living make H,u » ~ 
Then may I f et the world on wheels Tale - 

for her living. eis ’ when ^e can f p i n 

Ifaac and his wife, now dig for your life 
Or fliortly you’ll dig for your^f . 

Adors muft reprefent fuch things L Denh <m. 

thet™^ nd ^ WhiCh b ° th they ^ ‘he IribSer^gS 

3 - Benefice of a clergyman. Drydm ’ s 

Some of our minifters having the livimr.s of ri,„ 
offered unto them, without pains will 3 ; K“ ? cwm “')' 
Of God, nor for all the good thev may do W ° f any love 

to God, be drawn forth from their wlrm nefc. 

Bull toldYer hufbandffoat they hl ^woufd^ofo^tfS'’ ft’ 8 ' 

In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead who AV / 

Lffc f ' t Frencfa -] The fum by which the French rcc- 
kon their money, equal nearly to our (hilling. 

Ljxi vial. adj. [from lixivium , Latin.] 

1. Impregnated with falts like a lixivium. 

The fymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated were 

, ftin > and a “ « 

theSli'aTetfm^’ *****"*» -t pm-eidfl i„ 

** French; 

In tliefe the fait and hxfoW ferofity, with fome portion 
of choler, is divided between the guts and the bladder. 

7- ... r . , . , Brown's Vulgar Errours, ‘b. iii. 

Lixiviate falts to which pot afhes belong, by piercing the 

bodies of vegetables, difpofe them to part readily with their 
tincture. J ^ / 

LI'XIVIUM. n.f. [Lat.] Lye; water impregnated with fait 
of whatfoever kind; a liquor which has the power of ex- 
traction. 

I made a lixivium of fair water and fait of wormwood, 
and having frozen it with fnow and fait, I could not difeern 
any thing more like to wormwood than to feveral other 

P lants - Boyle. 

hi'TeARD. n.f. [lifarde, French; lacertus, Latin.] An animal 
relembling a ferpent, with legs added to it. 

There are feveral forts of lizards ; fome in Arabia of a 
cubit long. In America they eat lizards ; it is very probable 
hkewife that they were eaten fometimes in Arabia and Ju- 
dasa, fince Mofes ranks them among the unclean creatures. 

Calmet. 

Thou rt like a foul mif-ftiapen ftigmatick. 

Mark’d by the deftinies to be avoided. 

As venomous toads, or lizards dreadful ftings. Shakefp. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s fling. 

Lizard's leg, and owlet’s wing. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Liza'rdital. n.f. A plant. 

Liza'rdstone. n.f. [lizard and Jlone.] A kind of ftone. 
L.L.D. n.f. [legutn do ft or.] A dotftor of the canon and civil laws. 
Lo. interjeft. [la, Saxon.] Look; fee; behold. It is a word 
ufed to recall the attention generally to fome objeSt of fight; 
fometimes to fomething heard, but not properly; often to 
fomething to be underftood. 

Lo ! within a ken our army lies. Shakefpeare. 

Now muft the world point at poor Catharine, 

And fay, lo! there is mad Petruchio’s wife. Shakefpeare. 

Lo! I have a weapon, 

A better never did itfelf fuftain 

Upon a foldier’s thigh. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Thou did’ft utter, 

I am yours for ever. 

—Why lo you now, I’ve fpoke to the purpofe twice. Shah 
For Is ! he fung the world’s ftupenduous birth. Rofcom . 

Lo / heav’n and earth combine 
To blaft our bold defign. Dryden's Albion. 

Loach, n.f. [,loche , French.] 

The loach is a moft dainty flfli; he breeds and feeds in 
little and clear fwift brooks or rills, and Jives there upon the 
gravel, and in the fharpeft ftreams: he grows not to be above 
a finger long, and no thicker than is fuitable to that length: 
he is of theThape of an eel, and has a beard of wattels like 
barbel: he has two fins at hi? fides, four at his belly, and 
at his tail, dappled with many black or brown ipots: 

his 


a 

one ; 
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his mouth, barbel-like, under bis nofe. This fifli is ufually 
full of esigs or (pawn, and is by Gefner, and other learned 
phvhciamT, commended for great nourifhment, and to be 
very grateful both to the palate and ftomach of lick perfons, 
and is to be fifiied for with a very fmall worm, at the bot¬ 
tom, for he very feldom or never rifes above the gravel. 

kValtoil's Angler. 

Load. n.f. [jflar,e, Saxon.] 

1. A burthen ; a freight; lading. 

Then on his back he laid the precious load , 

And fought his wonted fhelter. Dryden s Nun's Tale. 

2. Any thing that deprefleS. 

How a man can have a quiet and cheerful mind under a 
great burden and load of guilt, I know not, unle/s he be 
very ignorant. Ray on Creation. 

3. As much drink as one can bear. 

There are thofe that can never fleep without their load, 
nor enjoy one ealy thought, till they have laid all their cares 
to reft with a bottle. L'EJlrange. 

To Load. v. a. [jfiaban, Saxon.] 

1. To burden; to freight. 

At laft, laden with honour’s fpcils, 

Returns the good Andronicus to Rome. Shakefpeare. 

Your carriages were heavy louden ; they are a burden to 
the beaft. Jj a . xlvi. i. 

2. To encumber; to embarrafs. 

He that makes no reflexions on what he reads, only loads 
his mind with a rhapfody of tales, fit in winter nights for 
the entertainment of others. Locke. 

3. To charge a gun. 

A mariner having difeharged his gun, and loading it fud- 
denly again, the powder took fire. Wifeman. 

4. Fo make heavy by fomething appended or annexed. 

Thy dreadful vow, loaden with death, ftill founds 
In my ftunn’d ears. Addifon’s Cato. 

Load. n.J. [more properly lode, as it was anciently written 
from laeoan, Saxon, to lead.] T. he leading vein in a mine. 

The tin lay couched at firft in certain ftrakes amongft the 
rocks, like the veins in a man’s body, from the depth whereof 
the mam load fpreadeth out his branches, until they approach 
the ppen air. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

1 heir manner of working in the load mines, is to follow 
the load as it iieth. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Lo ader. n.f. [from load. ] He who loads. 

L ^- sma - n 'f' V° dc and man -J He who leads tile way ; a 

Loadstar, n.f [more properly^ it is in MamdMXe, lode- 
far from lae&an, to lead.] The poleftar; the cynofure ; 
the leading or guiding ftar. 3 

She ms tht lealfar of my life; ftie the bleffine of mine 
eye,; lhe the overthrow of my defires, and yet the recom- 
pence of my overthrow. ^ • , 

My Helice, the hadjlar of my life. ShenfL 

O happy fair ! J 

Your eyes are Uaijlars, and your tongue fweet air; 

More tuneable than lark to ftiepherd’s ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. Shah 
m ,. , „ That clear majefty 

Wh.ch ftandeth fix’d, yet fpreads her heavenly worth, 
Lodeftone to hearts, and lodcjlar to all eyes. Davies 

Loadstar ] lhe magnet; the ftone on which the mari 
T 3 Z 7 ‘ St0UChed t0 “ lve a direction north 

The loadjione is a peculiar and rich ore of iron found in 

oftS a " d 

a f nd its okaracler isS 

, JSi&sjs & ”• i -- 

qyjpcft i 'Tfsi, ^ b , t „., , 7 " 

thicker than a cake. y Daker * a 1S 

, Lafy it is 

Of a cut loaf to fteal a (hive, we know. 

daysi^emlpon tKS ^ 

dir exampie> the iord ciint ° n 

*■ 4 s •»(»».Md,. ejj t s "' 4 ' D, ‘ h ‘ 

SIZSL*"’* b °" 1 ' 

he pureft treafure 


Is fpotlefs reputation ; that away. 

Men are but gilded loam or painted day. Shakefpeare. 
Alexander returneth to dull; the dull: is earth; of earth 
we make loam ; and why of that loam might they not flop a 
beer barrel ? Shakefp eare's Hamlet. 

To Loam. v. a. [from the noun.] To lrnear with loam, 
marl, or clay; to clay. 

The joift ends, and girders which he in the walls, muft 
be loamed all over, to prelerve them from the corroding of the 
mortar. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifs. 

Lo'amy. adj. [from loam.] Marly. 

The mellow earth is the beft, between the two extremes 
of clay and fand, efpecially if it be not loamy and binding. 

Bacon s Nat. Hif. N°. 665. 
Auricula feedlings beft like a loamy fand, or light moift 
earth; yet rich and fhaded. 1 Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Loan. n.f. [plaen, Saxon.] Any thing lent; any thing given 
to another, on condition of return or repayment. 

The better fuch ancient- revenues fhall be anfwered and 
paid, the lefs need her majefty alk fublidies, fifteens, and 
loans. Bacon. 

You’re on the fret; 

Becaufe, in fo debauch’d and vile an agej 
Thy friend and old acquaintance dares difown 
The gold you lent him, and forfwear the loan. Dryden. 

Loa 1 h. adj. [latS, Saxon.] Unwilling; difliking; not ready ; 
not inclined. 

Thefe frefli and delightful brooks, how flbwly they Hide 
away, as loth to leave the company of fo many things united 
in perfeaion Sidney. 

With lofty eyes, half loth to look fo low. 

She thanked them in her difdainful wife, 

Ne other grace vouchfafed them to ftiow 
° f iP r j ncrfs worthy. Fairy Queen, h i. 

When he heard her anfwers loth, he knew 
Some fecret forrow did her heart diftrain. Fairy Queen. 

To fpeak fo indirectly, I am loth ; 

I’d fay the truth; but to accufe him fo, 

I hat is your part Shakefp. Mcaf for Meafure. 

Long doth file ftay, as loth to leave the land, 
brom whofe foft fide fhe firft did iflhe make. 

She taftes all places, turns to ev’ry hand, 

Her flow’ry banks unwilling to forfake. Davies. 

Then wilt thou not be loth 
10 Ieave this paradife, but fhalt pofTefs 
A paradife withm thee, happier far ! Miltons Par. Lod. 

1 o pardon willing, and to punhh loth ; 

You ftrike with one hand, but you heal with both * 

Lifting.up all that proftrate lie, you grieve 

c? ' n f ot make the dead again to live. JValhr 

Wuei, Aneas is forced to kill Laufus, the poet (hews him 
compaffioiate, and is loth to deftroy foch a mafter-piece of 

As fome faint pilgrim ftanding on the fhoxj Du f 
Firit views the torrent he would venture o’er ; 

^ , then hls 1Iln u P on the farther ground 
Loth to wade through, and lather to go round : 

Then dipping in his ftaffdoes trial make 
Hov/deep it is; and, fightng, pulls it back. Dryden 
I know you Ihy to be oblig’d ; ^ 

And ftill more loath to be oblig’d by me. Souths 

To Loathe. [from the noun.] } Southern. 

I- 1 ° hatc » to Io °k on with abhorrence. 

had leamed b0th likin S -d mifliking, loving 

Poll A 1 • Tlley with their filthinefs Sit.aey. 

Polluted this fame gentle foil fong time, 

Thffifo* T their beaftlinefs. Fa Qu 

‘he %’Ptian"foal! Z 7 h m driirk’c/thl wL^fy/i ^ 

For thee the lion l oath the t;rfl . c of bkad; "dbr. 

Wk r rVr tS his female through the wood. Dryden 
• h) do 1 ftay within this hated place, ' ‘ 

yV here everv 7 .»• 5 

Rowe, 


Swift. 

Cowley. 


,■-wfLum inis natecl place. 

Where every objeeft (hocks my loathing eyes 
Now his exalted (pirit loaths 4 7 
Incumbrances of food and cloaths. 

2- 1 O confider with the difguft of fatiety. 

C)Z°f hmg - ‘ hl : honey’d' cakes, I long for bread rv 
Our appeme is extinguifhed with tfe fatisfi,^ , 
fucceeded by loathing and Catiety. and “ 

3 * F ° lee food with diflike ' Rogers s Sermons. 

sty 

T ° L ° Where I was wnfto feek th^h *° ^ 

15 P T , 

Fo ather. 

















































































































